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Aboo Yakoub laid siege to Tlen^en for four years; he had
pitched his tents a mile from the city, with the intention of
taking possession of it by a few days of starving out, but found
that, having miscalculated either his strength or that of the
Tlem^en king, he might as well make himself at home, so he
began building a city of his own. The exquisite minaret, and
the walls which indicate the size and shape of the mosque to
which they belong, a few turrets, and immense blocks of con-
crete, which formed the fortified enclosure, square in general
outline, and embracing two hundred and fifty acres, are all
that remain to show the power of the rival prince.

We follow the old fortifications of Tlem9en proper along
the lower edge of the plateau. Enormous cacti, bearing brill-
iant flowers and fruit, shrubs, and bushes of all kinds, grow lux-
uriantly. A ferocious Arab dog with a hoarse bark, showing his
fangs, and every hair bristling, startles you as he rushes out,
only stopped by a long chain. He is guarding a cherry or fig
tree from the depredations of neighbors. You may know that
you are near a hut or tent almost hidden in the' undergrowth,
through which you get a peep at the handsome face of a wom-
an turning by a handle a round piece of granite pivoted on a
similar piece. In this primitive mill, while she is grinding grain
or corn, the flour falls all round the lower stone upon a cloth or
sheepskin. Besides the natural screen formed of cactus and
medlar bushes, there may be others made of reeds stuck close
to each other in the ground, and tied together at intervals.

Bewitching little children scamper out to meet the passing
stranger: "Sordi, mossou" (a sou, monsieur). And they say it
with such a charming and insinuating manner, with so much
rising and falling inflection in their childish voices, that you
cannot resist their demand; but when you stop and put your
hand in your pocket for a coin, they take to their heels until